BEGINNING  OF  THE  REVOLUTION

which had power to adjourn and dissolve the Assembly. It was
the inertia of the Government that rendered the carrying out of
the Revolution possible. Louis XVI and Necker, who had again
become principal minister, had not even drawn up rules of pro-
cedure for the guidance of the Assembly in its task; they took no
steps, but allowed matters to drift haphazard. Left to chance,
the decisive voice passed from the ministers to the Assembly. In
the assembly of the Third Estate, an as yet unorganized mass, the
initiative was seized by a small group of deputies, for the most part
bourgeois and lawyers, known collectively as tie 'Breton Club'
and forming the nucleus of the Society of Friends of the Constitu-
tion (Societe des Amis de la Constitution], which afterwards became
the Jacobin Club. Having in vain invited the other orders to
job it, the Third Estate declared itself to be the 'Assembly of the
representatives of the nation3.

The first decisive step was taken at Versailles, but it was Paris
that provided the motive force. The conditions were favourable
to a revolution. The Government had no military forces at hand.
The working-class population was passing through an acute stage
of unemployment, and suffering from a rise in food-prices as the
result of a very bad harvest. But these popular movements were
lent a novel character by the exaltation of a people carried away
by the feeling that they were entering upon an era of liberty,
justice, and happiness. It has been possible to compare the Re-
volution to a religion, the aspiration of the Christian towards God
being replaced by the aspiration of the citizen towards liberty for
the nation and fraternity among the peoples. This transport of
enthusiasm,1 unprecedented in the life of the French people, was
none the less of French origin, as was also the new motto of
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity; it was simply a continuation of

1 During almost the whole of the nineteenth century the Revolution was studied
according to the Romantic method (common alike to Michelet, Lamartine, Louis
Blanc, and Taine), by which characteristic details selected from thousands of
different places and times during a period of ten years were concentrated into a
single picture, so that it appeared as the work of superhuman beings, who were
represented either as heroes or as monsters or madmen, according to the point of
view of the historian. Detailed study of contemporary documents carried out by
critical methods and distinguishing clearly between places and times leaves us
with the impression that the Revolution was brought about by men of an average
level of ability, carried away at first by an outburst of enthusiasm, but led by
exceptional circumstances and under pressure of practical necessities into actions
unforeseen by themselves and often contrary to their principles - as also happened
to Cromwell in England.
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